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fu HUBLI WAY 


MEET YOUR DIRECTORS 


 —_— like all corporations, is managed by a 
board of directors which has been elected by the stockholders 
for that purpose. But there are a number of points about 
Humble’s board and the men who comprise it which make its 
story one of special interest. In the first place, every member 
of the Humble board is a man who has devoted his business 
lifetime to the affairs of this company and whose single job 
today is to direct those phases of the company’s operations 
for which he is responsible. Each one of them has risen to 
his position of responsibility by virtue solely of his own 
ability. Although the life of each man is, of course, a differ- 
ent story, there is a similarity among Humble directors that 
gives a distinct pattern to the collective entity known as “the 
board.” There are characteristics common to each of these 
men which stamp the Humble director as the sort of indi- 
vidual he is; characteristics which will be developed in this 
article as the story of each man is told. First, some attention 
should be given to the functions of a corporate board of 
directors, its duties and its responsibilities. 

Corporations are organized by law and derive the power to 
operate in their particular field from the statutes of the state 
in which they are organized. These same statutes fix the 
broad responsibility and define in general terms the duties of 
the board of directors. Again speaking generally, these duties 
consist of managing the over-all business, establishing its 
broad policies and programs, and making the decisions con- 
nected with the operation of the enterprise. Board members 
of corporations may also be executives or managers of some 
specific phase of the corporation’s business, or they need not 
be; many corporations follow the practice of having on their 
boards men who have no other connection with the company’s 
affairs than that of a director. Common to all boards is the 
duty to manage and to serve as trustees of the interests of all 
those affected by the corporation’s actions; chiefly the stock- 
holders, employees, and the public. There will be more about 
these twin duties of administration and trusteeship later. 

Members of corporate boards are elected by the stock- 
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holders, or the owners of the business, usually at an annual 
meeting at which the company’s affairs are reviewed and 
other business requiring a vote of the stockholders is trans- 
acted. The directors, having been elected or re-elected, as 
a usual procedure then elect the various officers of the 
corporation. 

Being thus set up, the board of directors is clothed with 
the legal authority it requires to discharge its responsibilities, 
and in the case of the larger corporate enterprises these 
responsibilities are both heavy and manifold. The men who 
comprise such a board are dealing with millions of dollars 
in money and assets, in which their own individual owner- 
ship interest is, as a general rule, relatively small. They are 
dealing, too, with the thousands of men and women who are 
the corporation’s employees and who carry on its work; in 
this field it is the welfare of human beings that is the board’s 
responsibility and it is a grave one. Then there is the 
corporate board of directors’ responsibility to the public. 
Since a corporation is chartered under the law, it becomes 
an entity that has been created by the public and one which 
endures by public consent. Thus, quite obviously the board 
of directors has the obligation so to conduct the corporation’s 
affairs that the public interest is always considered. 

These, then, are the three principal areas of responsibility 
of a board of directors in its function of trusteeship. The 
rights and interests of the owners, and they usually encom- 
pass thousands of people, and of the employees, and of the 
public must all be safeguarded; none must be allowed to 
profit unduly at the expense of the others, and none must be 
made to suffer so that another may gain. It is a delicate 
balance that must be maintained, one that calls for the 
exercise of wisdom and integrity and courage because if these 
factors get out of balance in a serious way trouble is likely 
to follow. 

For those directors like Humble’s, who are also executives 
or managers, there is another responsibility: that of the 
actual, day by day, management of the company’s affairs so 
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BOTTOM HOLE SURVEY being run on a West Texas oil well. Survey instruments are 
lowered by wire line to test for temperature, pressure, or to obtain bottom hole sample. 





that its mission is successfully carried out. It is the duty of 
such a director to manage and direct that phase of the com- 
pany’s affairs which have been entrusted by the board of 
directors to him in such a way as to give effect to over-all 
plans and policies of the company as a whole and to see that 
the work is delegated into the hands of capable people and 
that it is done. 

Each member of the Humble board is both director and 
executive; each is a man of years of experience and back- 
ground in his own special field, but is also one who has the 
broad, general knowledge of both company and industry 
affairs needed by those who, collectively, make the important 
decisions by which the company operates. 


“== EXECUTIVE of the company is its president, 
Harry C. Wiess. One of the founders of the company, his life 
is an interesting parallel with the development of the modern 
oil industry. He was born in Beaumont, and in his boyhood 
saw Spindletop mark the end of what has been called the 
“kerosene age” in the petroleum industry and usher in the 


period during which oil was to play its vastly more important 
role as fuel. Mr. Wiess’ father, Captain William Wiess, was a 








pioneer Texas industrialist, who soon added oil to the list of 
other activities in which he was engaged. Small wonder, then, 
that after receiving his engineering degree from Princeton in 
1909, Harry Wiess, too, decided to enter the oil business. 
After a few years of active work in various capacities he 
became president of the Paraffine and the Reliance Oil Com- 
panies, which were engaged in oil producing activities in the 
Texas and Louisiana Gulf Coast area and in Oklahoma. It was 
during these years that he came to know and became asso- 
ciated with some of the men with whom, a few years later, 
he was to organize the Humble Company. Among these men 
were W. S, Farish, R. L. Blaffer, R. S. Sterling, and others 
who were leaders of the oil industry at the time. The common 
interest of these oil producers in securing a dependable 
market and a satisfactory realization for their oil was the 
motivating factor which led them in 1917 to organize 


Humble Oil & Refining Compan¢. 


At the time of the company’s organization, Mr. Wiess was 
made a director and a vice president. Early in the life of this 
young industrial enterprise, plans were made to give meaning 
to the word “refining” in the company’s title, and in 1919 
construction began at Baytown on what was to become one of 
the great oil processing plants of the world. All of Humble’s 
founders and early executives were oil producers, and they 
had little experience in the refining end of the business, so to 
Mr. Wiess was delegated the responsibility for organizing 
and developing the company’s refining program. It was about 
this time that oil refining was passing from a relatively 
simple matter of distillation to the highly technical manufac- 
turing process it has become. During the intervening years 
under Mr. Wiess’ effective leadership, the company’s refining 
operations developed into one of its major efforts which 
continued to grow in importance as Humble’s own production 
and crude oil purchases were expanded. 


From the beginning, Mr. Wiess believed that the refining 
business should not lag or mark time; he believed that its 
basis was scientific and technical and that if Humble’s refin- 
ing eflort were to succeed in making the most of petroleum’s 
hydrocarbon series, there had to be brought to bear the best 
available knowledge of chemistry, physics, and engineering; 
and the most advanced knowledge of processes, and the best 
utilization of equipment. The years testified to the soundness 
of his early conception, and his has been a dominant role in 
the company’s refining program from the start. Moreover, as 
an outgrowth of these technical efforts in refining, Mr. Wiess 
sponsored the setting up of a production research group 
which was the forerunner of the highly effective work which 
is being done in that field today. 


During the late twenties when Humble first expanded its 
marketing facilities, Mr. Wiess was also responsible for the 
company’s sales program, and it was under his direction that 
most of the marketing facilities now in operation were 
acquired and built and the broad policies were established 
under which the sales department has continued to operate. 


In 1933, his responsibilities in the field of the company’s 
general management were greatly expanded, and he became 
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executive vice president. Four years later, in 1937, Mr. Wiess 
was elected president of the company. 

Today, Mr. Wiess is the only one of the original founders 
remaining on the board. His business lifetime spans the era 
of the oil industry’s greatest development, and-has seen its 
transition from a relatively unimportant segment of our 
national economy, to its very foundation. 

His broad experience and keen interest in all phases of the 
company’s efforts are always evident in the active role he 
naturally takes as president in the formulation of policies 
and programs. In addition to his business interests and 
activities, Mr. Wiess has also devoted much time and effort to 
industry affairs and to civic and educational matters. He has 
been for many years a director of the American Petroleum 
Institute, and during the war he served as a member of the 
Petroleum Industry War Council. During the same years, he 
was a member of the General Committee for the Southwestern 
Area of the Petroleum Administration for War, and chair- 
man of the Supply and Transportation Committee for Dis- 
trict Three. He became a member of the National Petroleum 
Council which was set up in the Department of the Interior 
when Petroleum Administration for War was dissolved. His 
interests also extend to the field of education. Mr. Wiess is a 
trustee of The Rice Institute and a member of the Corpora- 
tion of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and is a 
charter trustee of Princeton University. 


Pi iene executive vice president, Hines H. Baker, 
joined the company in 1919, only two years after its founding. 
A native Texan from Bandera County, he was a young lawyer 
who had been graduated as a Phi Beta Kappa from The 
University of Texas two years before, but whose legal career 
had been interrupted by World War I, in which he served as 
a Lieutenant of Artillery. After a brief period of private law 
practice, Mr. Baker joined the law department of the Humble 
Company, which at that time consisted of only five men. 
Mr. Baker is the only one of that group of five who is still 
active in the company’s service. 

His entry into the oil industry coincided with the upward 
surge of Texas oil production occasioned by the discovery of 
a number of important fields such as West Columbia, Powell, 
Mexia, Ranger, and Breckenridge. His connection with the 
company also coincided with the beginning of the expansion 
of the refining effort. These two major activities, production 
and refining, occupied the early attention of the young 
lawyer, and had a great part in shaping the course of his 
business life. 

Humble was among the first oi] producers to recognize 
the necessity for a sound oil conservation program which 
would have its basis in law. Its early day technical people 
had recognized some of the basic principles involved in the 
prevention of waste and Hines Baker was one of the early oil 
lawyers to go to work earnestly on the legal aspects of oil 
conservation. His has been an important contribution to the 
development of this vital phase of the oil producing industry. 





Executive Vice President Hines H. Baker 
and Vice President L, T. Barrow 


Conservation, as it is known and understood today, has had a 
profound effect on .not only the oil industry but on our 
national economy itself. Texas’ sound conservation Jaws and 
the Texas oil industry’s sound conservation program made 
possible the production of the vast quantities of additional 
oil necessary for the war. 

During the years when the producing branch of the busi- 
ness was developing and the rules of conservation were being 
evolved, the company’s refining business was also increasing, 
and Hines Baker, the lawyer, was having an active hand in 
the contractual arrangements under which the refined prod- 
ucts were sold. By so doing he built up, through the years, 
an intimate knowledge of the refining end of the company’s 
operations and its attendant problems. Moreover, as general 
assistant to the company’s general counsel, Mr. Baker had a 
hand in every phase of the company’s business as it was 
being developed during the period of its, early expansion. 
Rights and obligations under oil lease agreements were not 
fully defined nor definitely catalogued under the laws of 
that day, and these basic problems had to be met and 
resolved as they arose. Mr. Baker dealt also with pipe line 
and traffic department matters and with questions relating to 
patents. He represented the sales and refining departments 

























































during those years, and of course participated in a consider- 
able volume of trial work which accompanied the pioneering 
of much that was new in the field of law which governed the 
growing oil industry. 

Thus, as time passed, Mr. Baker became more and more 
closely associated with the executive and administrative 
aspects of the company’s affairs, and in 1937 he was elected 
to the board of directors. Three years later upon the death of 
Director Stuart Giraud, Mr. Baker assumed charge of refining 
and sales. In 1941 he was elected vice president, and in the 
rearrangement of executive duties that took place in 1945, 
Mr. Baker was named executive vice president, in which 
position he shares with the president the responsibility for 
general administrative work. 


i STORY of Vice President L. T. Barrow is the story of 
the development of the company’s oil finding techniques. At 
the time of the company’s beginning, surface geology was 
practically the only scientific approach to oil exploration. 
Mr. Barrow first became associated with the company in 
1924 when he was employed as a field geologist in the San 
Antonio area, at that time part of the Gulf Coast division. 
He, too, is a Texan, a native of Travis County, and like Mr. 





Baker received his college training at The University of 
Texas where he graduated in 1921 with a Bachelor of Arts 
degree. He took graduate work in the University while serv- 
ing as an instructor in geology and was awarded his Masters 
degree in 1923. 

In 1929, Mr. Barrow came to Houston as chief geologist 
for the company. During these years Humble had begun and 
carried forward efforts to acquire large blocks of acreage 
which would cover as nearly as possible all of an oil or gas 
bearing structure. Up through the early twenties there had 
persisted in the industry the practice of buying leases in a 
checkerboard fashion, thus scattering the holdings of the 
individual operators. Wherever one company bought, others 
tried to acquire leases in the same area. With holdings thus 
scattered, oil fields were brought in and produced on a 
highly competitive basis. As a result, reservoir energy was 
rapidly dissipated and high cst production resulted. The 
early executives of the Humble Company were convinced that 
this was an uneconomical procedure; that it was best to 
acquire an entire oil field as nearly as possible, to develop it 
as a unit, to conserve the energy of the reservoir, to produce 
the oil in response to actual demand, and thus bring about a 
much lower cost and a much more efficient operation. 

The furtherance of this program required the development 
of the best exploration techniques available and a vigorous 
policy of lease acquisitions. To this work, first as chief 
geologist, and since 1937 as a member of the board of 
directors, Mr. Barrow devoted himself. He was made a vice 
president in 1938. The growth and expansion of the com- 
pany’s production and the development of oil finding 
methods as they are known today, have been brought about 
under his leadership. He is in active charge of, and has direct 
responsibility for, the locating and developing of new fields 
and the furtherance of all geologic, geophysical, leasing, 
scouting, and evaluation operations. 


Daw FRAME is the vice president in charge of produc- 
tion. He, too, is a Texan, born in Taylor, Williamson County. 
Like Hines Baker, Mr. Frame joined the young Humble Com- 
pany in 1919. He had returned from World War’l where he 
had served as a Captain of Artillery and, like so many other 
Texans of that day, turned his eyes toward the rapidly 
developing oi] business. His first Humble employment was as 


‘a scout, and he worked through successive production jobs 


until he became superintendent of the West Texas division 
in 1927. 

Something has already been said in this article about the 
company’s approach to the business of producing oil, of its 
seeking to develop fields as a unit and by its advancement of 
oil finding techniques. It also became apparent that the appli- 
cation of scientific principles should not be confined to 
refining and exploration alone, but that science should also 
be applied to the drilling of wells and the development of 
leases and the conservation of the reservoir energy of oil 
bearing structures. In the middle twenties, the company’s 
executives became especially conscious of the need for the 
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application of better producing techniques and the develop- 
ment of petroleum engineering as a science. In this program 
of development, Dave Frame, first as division superintendent 
and later as general superintendent of production in Houston, 
played an important role and made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the company’s success as an oil producer. In 1941, 
he was elected to the board of directors, continuing to serve 
as general superintendent of production and in 1945 he was 
made vice president with al] production operations his major 
responsibility. In that position he actively directs the affairs 
of Humble’s far flung production program. 


‘Dieswere of the company and the director in charge of 
industria] relations is David B. Harris who was born in 
Dallas, attended the local schools, and was graduated from 
Texas A. & M. College with a degree in civil engineering. He 
engaged briefly in the banking field prior to World War I in 
which he served as a Captain of Infantry. After the war, 
however, he, too, turned his attention to the oil business and 
took a job with Humble in a Ranger labor gang. Of course, 
he did not stay long in that capacity because the Humble 
Company was growing and it had other use for Dave Harris’ 
ability. He rose rapidly in the production department, mov- 
ing successively from Ranger, to Desdemona, to Wichita 
Falls, and in 1921 was made production foreman in the 
El Dorado, Arkansas, field. The history of his work with 
Humble during the twenties is a story of the acquisition of a 


broad experience and of successive promotions to places of 
increasing responsibility. In 1924 he became assistant divi- 
sion superintendent, and in 1926 division superintendent in 
Arkansas-Louisiana. In 1928-29 he was division superin- 
tendent of the old San Antonio division, after which he was 
successively division superintendent of the Gulf Coast, East 
Texas, and Southwest Texas divisions. 

His career in the production department closely parallels 
that of Vice President Dave Frame; during the same period 
of years, Mr. Harris was making his contribution toward the 
advancement of producing techniques and the development 
of better methods. However, in addition to his interests as 
an engineer in the technical development of the science of 
oil production, Dave Harris had from the very beginning 
another keen interest. He always gave close attention to all 
matters affecting the welfare of employees and in the early 
days he set about the development of industrial relations 
practices in the field to see that the employees’ interests were 
guarded and that positive steps were taken to advance those 
interests. Humble, as a company, has from its inception set a 
high value on its relations with its personnel. Very early in 
its history, it adopted benefit plans, thrift programs, and set 
up arrangements for employee participation in stock owner- 
ship. The joint conference method of employee-management 
discussions was an early industrial relations development in 
the Humble Company. These conferences were functioning 
long before collective bargaining agencies were prevalent in 
the oil industry. The men who organized the Humble Com- 
pany and were its early directors, because of their con- 
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sciousness of the value of good employee relations and 
their desire to see these relations continue to improve, set 
up machinery to administer the various employee bene- 
fit plans. These early activities during the middle and 
late twenties began to crystallize into what is now the indus- 
trial relations department. Dave Harris’ deep interest in the 
employees’ welfare led him, as an active operator in the 
field, to take an important part in all matters pertaining to 
employee relations. 

In 1934, he was appointed industrial relations manager 
and brought into Houston. During subsequent years under 
his leadership, Humble’s industrial relations activities have 
grown and expanded into the comprehensive program that 
exists today. In 1941, Mr. Harris was elected to the board, 
and in 1942 he also assumed the duties of the company’s 
treasurer. His present day responsibilities include industrial 
relations. with all its related activities, and the financial 
affairs growing out of his office as treasurer. 


Daieccenn J. A. Neath. like Hines Baker. Dave Frame. 
and Dave Harris, became associated with the Humble organ- 
ization in 1919, and like the latter two. he started at Ranger. 
Prior to his employment by Humble, Mr. Neath had worked 
for both the Texas Company and with Gulf in various phases 
of pipe line transportation, and even though he was then a 
very young man, he had already had some five years of pipe 
line experience. He was made district foreman of Humble 
Pipe Line Company at Ranger. and soon after was appointed 
division superintendent in Cisco. In 1924, he came to Houston 
as general superintendent of Humble Pipe Line Company. 
and was made vice president in 1928. In April of 1942. Mr. 
Neath was elected to the board of directors of Humble Oil & 
Refining Company. 

The story of Mr. Neath’s business life closely parallels the 
history of Humble Pipe Line Company. which began its 
period of expansion as Humble’s production department 
brought in new fields in various parts of the state. Also the 
company’s crude oil purchasing program was_ being 
developed at the same time and not only Humble’s own oil. 
but also that purchased from other producers was being run 
through the pipe lines. In its relations with those from whom 
it purchases crude, Humble has built a broad policy in keep- 
ing with the general approach of its founders and early man- 
agement to other phases of the company’s activities. Humble 
from the beginning has followed the policy of sharing its 
markets on a rateable basis with those from whom it pur- 
chases oi] and has on many occasions extended its lines to 
take in outlying areas so that the smaller producers could 
have access to the markets. The fairness of Humble’s crude 
oil purchasing policy has been recognized by the independent 
industry, and has been the foundation of a fine relationship 
that has existed through the years with those whose oil it 
buys. 

Actively engaged in the development of this program from 
the beginning, first as pipe line employee and executive, and 
later as a Humble director, J. A. Neath has had an important 
part in this vital phase of the company’s business activity and 
relationship with those with whom it lives and does business. 
In his present position as director of the company, Mr. 
Neath is the coordinator of relations with Humble Pipe Line 
Company. and is in charge of crude oi] sales and purchases. 
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He also has supervision over the marine and traffic depart- 
ments and of the home office building. 


Farx G. BAKER is a director and the company’s general 
counsel. Brother of Executive Vice President Hines Baker, he. 
too. is a native Texan who was born in Mills County, and 
grew up at Medina, Bandera County. He also graduated from 
Law and Academic Departments of The University of Texas 
and he. too, was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. Commissioned in 
World War I at the Leon Springs Officers’ Training School. 
Mr. Baker was discharged from the army as a Captain and 
entered law practice with his brother, Hines, in Beaumont. 
He joined Humble’s law department in June, 1920, and has 


‘remained with the legal staff since his first connection. 


During the period of the company’s greatest expansion, Mr. 
Baker was in active charge of all legal work incident te the 
acquisition of leases. He was formerly a director of Humbk. 
Pipe Line Company and handled legal work for every depart- 
ment of both Humble companies, including the working out 
of conservation programs. His long years of experience in 
the company’s legal affairs gave him the background for his 
present post to which he was elected in September, 1943. 

The development of Humble as a corporation from a small 
group of producing companies which combined their opera- 
tions to found the new enterprise, to the great organization 
which the company is today, has naturally been accompanied 
by a train of legal considerations which have required the 
services of able oil lawyers. Rex Baker has been a leading 
figure in Humble’s legal history. His legal advice on all 








phases of the company’s operations has brought a_ wide 
acquaintance with, and broad knowledge of, all company 
affairs. Today, as the company’s general’ counsel, and as a 
director, he draws on his rich experience as both oil executive 
and attorney. His chief responsibilities as an executive are 
with matters pertaining to law, taxes, and claims and right 
of ways and land records and rentals. He is also one of the 
trustees of the Thrift Fund of the Humble Annuity and 
Thrift Plan. 


Picwesr member of Humble’s board is Harry W. Fergu- 
son, who was graduated from The University of Michigan with 
a chemical engineering degree in 1924 and came immedi- 
ately thereafter to Humble’s Baytown refinery. His arrival 
coincided with the beginnings of the program in technical 
research and development which has been discussed earlier 
in this article, and the young chemical engineer early showed 
promise of the talents and abilities which were his in this 
field. The newly created development department was moving 
off to its significant contribution to Humble’s refining pro- 
gram, and Harry Ferguson served the department as chief of 
hoth the cracking and technical service divisions. He came 
into Houston from Baytown in 1933 as assistant manager of 
refining technical and research work, and in 1937 was made 
assistant to the manager of the refining department and a 
member of the manufacturing committee. In 1941 he became 





Director H, W. Ferguson and Baytown refinery employee 





manager of refining operations, and in 1945 was elected to 
the board as director in charge of refining. 

Thus, since the day of his employment, Mr. Ferguson has 
devoted his entire time to Humble’s refining activities. His 
experience has been first hand, both in the laboratory and in 
the plants. He has demonstrated his ability as engineer, 
technician, and executive. His thoughtful mind and his un- 


‘usual energy and drive have had an important part in bring- 


ing Humble’s refining operations to their present high levels 
in efficient production of quality petroleum products. The 
key role which he has had in the company’s refining effort 
has brought him into close touch with production, crude oil, 
industrial relations, purchasing, and practically every other 
facet of operations. Thus, the years have equipped him with 
the broad general knowledge of company affairs which 
enable him to make his contribution to over-all] management 
as a director. 

These, then, are the men who today comprise Humble’s 
board of directors. Theirs, of course, is a great responsibility, 
and they are discharging it ably. Theirs also is a tradition. 
Certainly one of the most important factors in the company’s 
success has been the character of the men in its top manage- 
ment. They have been men independent in thought, with 
vision and the courage to move on. The men who organized 
the company were solid men who had already engineered a 
considerable degree of success in their own undertakings; 
and they had come up by hard work. They were all capable 
men: R. S. Sterling, a strong-hearted man of courage and 
energy; W.S.Farish, a man of great stature, a courageous and 
outstanding industrialist who had an unusual ability to size 
up a situation, to initiate plans, and to carry them through; 
H. C. Wiess, an alert, energetic, creative executive who looks 
forward all the time with a scientific and analytical ap- 
proach; L. A. Carlton and E. E. Townes, lawyers of promise 
and success; R. L. Blaffer, a vigorous, colorful personality, 
who was successively vice president, treasurer, president, and 
chairman; W. W. Fondren, F. P. Sterling, men of character 
and energy; and James Anderson, who brought to the new 
organization a wide experience in pipe line transportation. 
John S. Bonner, an early vice president, was a pioneer 
marketer of oil products, His warm personality and great 
talent in the field of human relationships endeared him to an 
unusually Jarge number of people. In Wallace Pratt a few 
years later the company had one of the most eminent geolo- 
gists in the land, with a rare energy and vision, and with a 
scientist’s approach; and still later, John R. Suman, who was 
a successful petroleum engineer with experience in the pro- 
ducing field, and who had a broad conception of production 
on a scientific basis, Mr. Suman is now a director and a vice 
president of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). And there 
was the late Stuart A. Giraud with his great ability to 
organize administrative work effectively. Of these men, only 
Mr. Wiess remains active in the company’s affairs. But the 
men who comprise today’s board were yesterday’s managers 
and before that they were employees who were actually doing 
the work themselves. Their experience as employees and as 
managers, and their relationship with the men who laid the 
early foundations for the company’s success, have fitted them 
to an unusual degree for the places they occupy today, both 
in the company, and in the oil industry as a whole. 
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Of the 5,552 veterans now with Humble, 2,384 were employees, 
3,168 were not... 
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- . . 570 employee-veterans did not return to Humble, 579 
are still in uniform ... 





- . . those wishing to continue school under G.I. Bill were 
granted leaves . . . also the disabled . . . 





The \ETEhA. 


More THAN 32 per cent of current Humble em- 
ployees are men and women who served in the armed forces 
during the recent war. 

Has the employment and rehabilitation of these veterans 
posed any special problems? Has the veteran’s adjustment 
to his civilian job actually produced the perplexing situations 
forecast by writers and national experts in articles published 
before the war’s end? 

Not here at Humble. Here thé veteran has been no problem 
at all. 

That is what a recent statement released by the Company’s 
Industria] Relations department revealed. Officials making 
the study found the splendid cooperative attitude of the large 
majority of returning veterans enabled them to fit effort- 
lessly into their places in the Humble organization. This is 
true, whether they are veterans who worked with the Com- 
pany before going into the service or veterans coming under 
the Humble banner for the first time. 

Of course, the elaborate program of rehabilitation and 
reinstatement planned by the Company long before the war’s 
end helped to smooth the way. But by far the largest factor 
contributing to the ease of making the transition was the 
simple fact that the veterans were needed and appreciated, 
Industrial Relations officials explain. 

Humble, like many other companies, operated during the 
war under the handicap of a manpower shortage, and with 
the end of the war, reconverted to a 40-hour work week, 
bringing about an additional demand for more employees. 
This demand has been filled, for the most part, by veterans. 

A recent report by the Industrial Relations department 
brought out these facts: 

On December 1, 5,552 of the Company’s more than 
17,000 employees had served in the armed forces of the 
United States in World War II. This represents over 32 per 
cent of all the employees. Of this number, 2,384, or approxi- 
mately 14 per cent, were Humble employees before entering 
military service, and 3,168, or approximatly 18 per cent, were 
employed by Humble for the first time after having been 


- separated from military service. 


Humble is proud that approximately 83 per cent of the 
permanent and temporary employees, who left its service to 
wear the uniform of Uncle Sam and who are known to have 
been separated from military service, have returned to the 
employment of the Company. 

Seventy-nine employees gave their lives in the service of 
their country. 

Five hundred and seventy did not return to the Company 
after separation, and approximately 579 are still in the 
service. 

Although relatively few veterans have been unable to 
return because of physica] disabilities, four to be exact, the 
Company adopted a very liberal program with respect to 
them. If the disabled veteran had a year or more of service 
when he entered military service, he became eligible on the 
90th day after his separation from military service to sickness 








Fits Right in 


Contrary to pessimistic forecasts, 
Humble finds returning 6.1.’s make 
soldier-to-job transition smoothly 


benefit payments in accordance with Humble’s sickness bene- 
fit plan. If he was still unable to return after completion 
of these sickness benefits, he could be granted a regular leave 
of absence (maximum 180 days), and if unable to return 
at expiration of leave, under certain conditions he could be 
considered for an annuity if permanently and totally disabled. 

Leaves of absence to start on the 90th day after separation 
from military service are allowed for other reasons, including 
school attendance under the G.I. Bill of Rights, Only a rela- 
tively few employees have requested leaves of absence before 
returning to work, but there have been several who have 
returned to work and subsequently have taken leaves of 
absence. 

The consensus of opinion is that the veterans are much 
like the non-veterans with regard to their jobs. Returning 
Humble veterans, including those who were on temporary 
jobs at the time of entering military service, were returned 
to their old jobs or jobs of like status and pay, or were 
given jobs of a higher rating than the jobs they left. All of 
them received the advantage of general pay increases that 
were granted while they were in military service. In many 
cases, the veterans’ military experience has broadened their 
outlook and has qualified them for better jobs, Generally. 
they returned more mature in their thinking, and they take 
their jobs seriously, 

They have improved the morale of their fellow workers 
because they seem to have a keener appreciation for their 
jobs when they compare them with the hardships endured 
in the service. 

Humble veterans seem to want most to get back on their 
jobs with as little show as possible, and to be treated 
naturally—as they were treated before entering the service. 
They resent too much “pat on the back,” but like to feel 
they are wanted and needed on the job and that they are 
making a real contribution and were not placed merely to 
fulfill an obligation. 

They like to avoid as much of the army type of red tape 
as possible in getting reinstated to their jobs, but appreciate 
being brought up to date on changes in Company policies. 
They have expressed appreciation for the Company policies 
which provided payments to them and to their dependents 
while they were in military service, and they have expressed 
gratitude for contributions made to their thrift fund accounts 
and for annuities purchased for them while they were in the 
service. 

“In the eyes of management, Humble’s experience with 
the employment and reinstatement of veterans has been ex- 
cellent. It is with a deep sense of gratification that the 
veterans have adjusted themselves to their jobs with a mini- 
mum of effort on the part of supervisors,” the report con- 


cluded. 
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Majority of veterans are more mature in their thinking, take 
their jobs seriously .. . 
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SEISMOGRAM, PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD OF SOUND WAVES CREATED BY UNDERGROUND SHOT, IS STUDIED BY COMPUTERS 


The Seareh for OIL 


By D. P. CaritTon 


i oil industry of the United States as we know it 
today began with the drilling and completion of the Drake 
well in Pennsylvania as an oil well in 1859. This successful 
search for oil in the ground, to be used as a substitute for 
sperm oil and the oils distilled by crude refineries from oil- 
shale and coal, resulted in more and more drilling and the 
discovery of other oil producing areas. The demand for the 
oil grew from oil for lamps, to fuel oil, lubricating oils. 
gasolines and many other products to the important ones of 
today such as synthetic rubber and toluene for explosives. 

The exploration for, the production. the transportation, the 
refining and marketing of petroleum and its products have 
grown to an enormous industry. Through the years trades. 
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Geophysics equipment, techniques 
help older seiences in locating oil 


special sciences and professions developed to serve the needs 
of the industry. Since oil was found in the earth, the 
geologist, whose profession dealt with the study of the earth. 
began to speculate and theorize on the origin, occurrence 
and accumulation of oil, or more specifically, as to how and 
where it could be found. 

Some oil producers became interested in the geologists’ 
work and sought their services as scientific advisers in the 
search for oil. Thus geology. as a science, and the geologist. 
became pioneers in this field. The geologist as he specialized 
in this exploration finally came to be known as a petroleum 
geologist. By 1913 the application of geology to petroleum 








discovery problems was fairly well recognized. The geologist 
found, as his knowledge grew, that he needed the help and 
services of a paleontologist to use his skills in identifying 
geologic horizons by fossil shells and flora. The paleontolo- 
gist came, found that the large fossils were badly damaged 
and made unrecognizable by drilling but discovered that 
many microscopic fossil shells survived the violence of drill- 
ing and were very valuable in making correlations. Some 
geologists and paleontologists followed this new development 
and eventually those who specialized became known as 
micropaleontologists; universities now give courses and 
degrees in this new born profession, 

Shortly after the introduction of micropaleontology an- 
other science, geophysics, was enlisted in the search for oil in 
the early 1920s. This article is concerned with the part that 
geophysics and geophysicists have played. 

Geophysics prior to its introduction and intensive adapta- 
tion by the petroleum industry had been dealing with prob- 
lems mostly world wide in scope, involving determinations 
of weight of the earth, variations in the force of gravity, and 
the state of equilibrium of the earth’s crust. To aid in the 
solutions of such problems and to measure the force of 
gravity, pendulums and torsion balances were developed. 

The geophysicist also was interested in earthquakes. He 
developed the seismograph to detect them and by setting up a 
number of stations he was able to determine their source. He 
also found that the ground motion in the earth was due to 
elastic vibrations and that their velocity could be determined 
and that the velocity of the waves varied in different rocks 
and with depth. He also conceived the theory of the time 
distance curves and by practical application obtained infor- 
mation about the earth’s crust to a depth of 1800 miles. 

Early in the 1900s someone suggested dynamite as an 
artificial earthquake source. By combining the use of dyna- 
mite with the seismograph, a means was developed for 
studying the shallower parts of the earth’s crust in the search 
for minerals. Just prior to 1920 German scientists were able 
to detect the presence of a salt dome by two geophysical 
methods: the gravimetric and the seismic. 

The geologists and the geophysicists became interested in 
each other’s special field of endeavor about 1920. The former 
was seeking new means for finding petroleum deposits and 
the latter, with his newly developed instruments and _tech- 
niques, wished to test them on the problem of finding con- 
cealed subsurface structures on which oil might occur. This 
combination of sciences proved a fortunate one—a great 
step forward in the ability to find oil. 

The gravity method, using the torsion balance, was intro- 
duced in 1922. A survey was made on the Spindletop Dome 
in Jefferson County, Texas, and the results were good. Trial 
surveys on other known domes were not so satisfactory. 
Finally on the Nash Ranch in Fort Bend County, Texas, data 
obtained by a gravity survey showed marked similarity to 
that at Spindletop. A well was drilled and salt found in 
November or December 1924; oil was found in 1926. 

The first seismograph crew from Germany was sent to 
Oklahoma in 1923 and later moved to the Balcones fault 
system near Mexia, Texas. The choice of these areas was 
unfortunate because even today they are not considered as 
good localities on which to use the refraction method. 

Early in 1924 the second seismograph crew from Germany 





GIANT EXPLOSIONS were necesary with refraction seismography, 
but today’s reflection method requires only small dynamite charges. 


came to Texas and was sent to the Orchard area in Fort Bend 
County, Texas, where it discovered a salt dome in June. This 
was the first petroleum prospect to be found in the United 
States by any geophysical method. 

The gravity and the refraction seismograph methods are 
ideally suited to the problem of locating the shallow salt 
domes of Texas and Louisiana. The salt in a salt dome stock 
as found in the Gulf Coast is lighter than the surrounding 
sediments into which it has intruded. Experience has shown 
that, in making a gravity survey in territory where salt 
domes are known to exist, the presence of these domes 
usually will be revealed by a decrease in the force of gravity 
over the tops of the domes; however, some salt stocks are 
capped with anhydrite which is much heavier than the salt 
or the surrounding sediments and in such cases there is an 
increase in the force of gravity over the top of the dome. 

The problem of discovering such salt masses is also ideal 
for the refraction method, The elastic waves created by the 
explosion of dynamite travel at the rate of 14,000 to 18,000 
feet per second in salt, while in sediments around the salt the 
rate is only about half as great. The time distance curves 
would show points. varying from normal and indicate that 
some of the energy moved part of the time in a formation 
(salt) in which the elastic waves traveled at a high velocity. 

In using the refraction seismograph method a shot point is 
chosen in which a charge of dynamite, varying from a few 
hundred to a thousand pounds or more, is planted. Seismo- 
graphs are set up on lines radiating from this shot point to 
distances from 5 to 10 miles, or on a line through the shot 
point extending for 5 or 10 miles. The dynamite is exploded 
and the instant of explosion goes out by sound or radio. The 
seismic wave train developed travels in the earth toahe pick- 
ups. The shot instant and the seismic wave train are recorded 
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on photographic paper at each recording station. The data 
thus obtained is plotted on time distance curves as a means 
to deciphering subsurface conditions. 

The discovery of the two domes, Nash and Orchard, one 
by means of gravity survey, the other with the refraction 
seismic method, spurred the local oil operators into the field 
of geophysics. Since no trained personnel was available, 
geologists, physicists and engineers quickly took up the study 
and development of geophysics in the United States. It soon 
became apparent that the number of German seismograph 
crews would be rather limited for some time. Most oil com- 
panies decided to await the time when they could acquire 
seismograph crews and personnel from Europe, or from the 
American companies which were organizing to put seismo- 
graph crews into the field. 

Torsion balances were available in Hungary and Germany, 
and those who desired to undertake gravity surveys imported 
these instruments together with a limited number of trained 
personnel, who, in turn, served as instructors to the American 
crews. The early scientists participating in this work 
eventually became the original petroleum geophysicists. A 
few universities soon offered courses in geophysics, and 
eventually established a department leading to a bachelor 
of science degree in this subject. 

The Humble Company entered the field in June, 1924, 
when a smal] group in the geologic department, with Mr. 
Wallace E. Pratt as chief geologist, was organized to study 
and take those steps necessary to carry on geophysical opera- 
tions. As a result of the work of this committee, orders were 
placed for torsion balances in Hungary; a scientist was sent 


to Europe to study the theory of the torsion balance and its 
use in gravity surveying; and a seismic section was estab 
lished to design, develop and manufacture our own seismic 
equipment and to work out our own techniques. 

The early geophysical activities were necessarily limited 
to research and development. Humble’s first refraction seis- 
mograph crew was sent to the field in June, 1925, just one 
year after the work was started. The first discovery, or rather 
co-discovery with the Gulf Company, came in April, 1926, 
with the finding of Moss Bluff Salt Dome in Liberty County, 
Texas, by one of our refraction seismograph crews. The 
Sugarland area, Brazoria County, Texas, was leased by 
Humbie after a refraction seismograph survey was made in 
1927—and when drilled in 1928 proved to be the first major 
oil field discovered as the result of geophysical work. 

The work of the refraction crews was carried to east Texas 
and to southern Louisiana, where a number of domes were 
found. The equipment of the créws was constantly improved 
and the early mechanical seismographs were abandoned in 
favor of the more sensitive electro-magnetic seismographs 
and electronic amplifiers. By 1930 the Humble Company had 
five refraction crews in the field. 

The early period of development of the new seismograph 
technique known as reflection shooting lasted from 1926 
through 1930. It differs from refraction shooting in that by 
means of a small charge of dynamite, five pounds or more, a 
seismic pulse is sent downward nearly vertically through the 
soil and reflected back to the surface from beds below, and 
received on several pickups a short distance from the shot 
points. Given the time of travel and velocity of the waves, 


GRAVITY METER UNITS, PERFECTED BY HUMBLE AND BUILT IN HOUSTON SHOP, ARE RETURNED FOR PERIODIC INSPECTION 











SKILLED MACHINISTS in Humble’s geophysical shops tool the 


precise parts from which delicate seismic equipment is constructed. 


the depth to the reflecting horizons can be computed very 
accurately and subsurface contour maps and sections can be 
prepared from the seismic data. This is the most valuable 
feature of the method. Another important advantage is that 
this new method eliminated the use of large charges of explo- 
sives which not uncommonly exceeded a thousand pounds, and 
the “working setup” did not have to be spread over several 
miles of territory. It was soon realized that the reflection 
method was much more useful than the refraction method 
and that it could find structures at much greater depths. By 
1930 the conversion of our refraction crews to reflection 
crews started and by January 31, 1931, Humble’s last refrac- 
tion crew left the field. 

The Conroe field in Montgomery County, Texas, was dis- 
covered in 1932. Humble shot the area with a reflection 
seismograph crew and obtained a subsurface picture which 
gave the company a fine lease position on what became one 
of the most important fields in the Gulf Coast of Texas. 

The reflection equipment was steadily improved by experi- 
ence in the field and by the work of the research group. The 
number of crews gradually increased through the years. 
Humble now has twelve company operated reflection seismo- 
graph crews and three contract reflection crews. A contract 
refraction seismograph crew has recently been employed to 
work special problems in West Texas, for there are some 
areas in Humble territory in which refraction surveying 
yields more useful data than can be obtained with the reflec- 
tion seismograph method. 

The gravity surveying was not neglected during the years. 
Some torsion balances were used until 1939 when the last 
crew was finally replaced with a gravity meter crew. The 
Humble Company developed the gravity meter to replace the 
torsion balance for they were found to be slow in operation, 
required much grading and precise leveling around each 
station, and they could not be operated in very rough terrain. 
The development of the gravity meter began in 1927 and in 
1931 the first instrument was sent into the field. The early 
instruments were rather crude and heavy devices. The newer 
instruments are much more portable and reliable, and the 
weight has been reduced to about 35 pounds. The use of the 
gravity meter spread rapidly throughout the United States 
and foreign countries and has almost entirely replaced the 
torsion balance as an instrument for gravity surveying. The 


Company is now using six gravity meters in its field work. 
One recent development in gravity meter research has been 
an electronic instrument which is now in use in the gravity 
survey of the offshore waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 

The geophysics research group has played an indispensable 
part in the years that have passed in our geophysics program. 
It has worked toward the perfection of pendulum equipment, 
soon abandoned in favor of the gravity meter; it has con- 
sidered and done much research on various methods of sub- 
surface surveying which include the magnetic methods, geo- 
thermal methods, electric methods, radioactive methods, well 
logging methods by gamma ray, acoustic, velocity and elec- 
trical means; it has also made attempts to find oil deposits 
directly by soil and soil-gas analysis. 

The geophysics shop, now employing about forty ma- 
chinists and instrument men, is a valuable part of the 
organization. Its history dates back to 1924 as a one man 
shop. It was expanded as needed to build equipment, first for 
research and development, and finally to manufacture and 
equip the field crews with apparatus with which to do geo- 
physics exploration. 

The Humble Company operates and searches for oil in 
New Mexico and Georgia, all states bordering on the Gulf of 
Mexico, and in the offshore waters adjacent to those states. In 
this great area Humble is using sixteen seismograph crews, 
six gravity meter crews and one magnetometer party. The 
crews are equipped with the finest geophysical equipment 
that the research department can design, develop and build. 
The equipment is applied to the job with the best techniques 
which can be mustered from 22 years of field experience. 

The variety of terrain to be covered varies in character 
from the sand dunes of west and southwest Texas, the rough, 
hilly country between the flat plains of west Texas and the 
Gulf Coast, the heavily wooded swamps, marshes of Louisiana 
to the open water of lakes, bays and the continental shelf. 

Transportation equipment for such a field organization 
includes the automobile, often with special bodies, trucks, 
tractors, jeeps, amphibious marsh buggies, motor boats, 
speed boats, air boats, luggers and more recently some sub- 
chasers acquired from the government and converted to our 
requirements for offshore work in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The areas to be explored by the geophysical exploration 
group are selected in a number of ways, including routine 


WADING STREAMS and sloshing through marshes, crew members 
sometimes must carry the geophysical equipment on their backs. 








highly dependable and widely 
used science of prospecting for 
oil. Torsion balance equipment, 
which first enabled geophysicists 
to locate underground salt domes, 
began giving way to the Hum- 
ble-developed gravity meter back 
in 1931. About this time refrac- 
tion seismographic method was 
replaced by the more effective re- 
flection method, and as a further 
development an electronic instru- 
ment has made it possible now to 
carry exploration work into water 
from 50 to 65 feet deep. 

Humble’s deep water opera- 
tions, where artist E. M. Schiwetz 
painted the accompanying set of 
brilliant watercolors, are being 
conducted some 12 to 15 miles 
from Grand Isle, off the coast of 
Louisiana. The work is being done 
from a small fleet of fishing 
boats, but in the future Humble | 
will use several recently acquired 
Navy sub-chasers which are 
now being outfitted. 

The fleet works out on the con- + - 


Although little more than 20 
years old, geophysics has been 
developed very rapidly into a | 
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Just before each shot was discharged there was a tense, quiet 
moment. Then a huge white geyser leaped up out of the blue 
water and our boat and the nearby buoy quivered perceptibly. 
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Standing by at the landing the 
shooting boat appeared to be 
gorging herself on supplies as 
crew members piled on a variety 
of foodstuffs, bright new cases 
filled with explosives, and the 
other paraphernalia necessary to 
carry on the hunt for oil at sea. 





Heading for open water the geophysics boats met a fleet of squat shrimpers. Framed against the brick red of Fort 
Livingston these sturdy hunters of the sea gave the impression of being eager and serious about the business at hand. 
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exploration, gradually to cover any favorable territory; lease 
plays, demanding quick action; suggestions from the geo- 
logical department; development of structural trend plays: 
and leads found as geological or geophysical work progresses. 

In general, it is desirable to have first a gravity survey 
made of an area, for it will often show a “lead” to which a 
seismograph crew can be directed, as the most likely area to 
find a structure on the block under consideration: however. 
seismograph crews are often sent into the new areas in 
advance of the gravity meter crews. When a gravity meter 
crew moves into an area one of the first steps is to tie into 
adjacent gravity meter stations, if possible; then proceed to, 
locate new stations on the area, secure the elevations of each 
station, take a gravity meter observation. and plot these data 
on a field map before sending them to the Houston office. 
The work of the day often suggests the direction the survey 
should take to develop any gravity anomalies as rapidly as 
possible. The data that have been sent to Houston are plotted 
on maps, tied to all adjacent work and the progress of the 
survey watched closely. Occasionally the field party is asked 
to obtain additional] stations in certain localities to permit 
the drawing of a more detailed picture. 

Magnetic data are similarly handled and a set of magnetic 
maps is kept up to date as the survey progresses. 

The reflection seismograph crew moving into an area 
checks all points of interest from geologic and geophysical 
sources. Shot points are selected and the work started. Shot 
holes are drilled to depths averaging about ninety feet. The 
operating truck is set up near the shot point and the pickups 
are arranged on a line through the point. The seismographs 
may be placed all on one side or equally divided on either 
side of the shot point. A small charge of dynamite is exploded 
and a reflection seismograph record is obtained. A day’s 
work may yield from a few to twenty or more records. The 
records are computed in the field office, the data put on the 
field contour maps and the work laid out for the next day or 
two. The records and necessary data are then mailed to the 
Houston office and recomputed. and the data put on the office 
contour maps and sections. This information is correlated 
with other shooting data on the area. 


Anomalies or abnormalities found by any of the geo- 
physical surveys are checked one against the other. The 
results are then referred to the geological department for 
further action if it appears desirable. If these results justify 
the company’s interest, steps are taken to determine the lease 
situation and the necessary program initiated. Sometimes 
action must be taken on suggestive rather than on positive 
data, for competition for leases is often aggressive. 

The recent geophysical activity on the continental shelf off 
the coast of Louisiana has shaped the course of some of our 
exploration activities. Humble now has two gravity meter 
crews and a seismograph crew working in the Gulf of 
Mexico. The work was begun recently and it is not thor- 
oughly organized. Much new equipment has been designed. 
Some has been tried and has failed. Some has proven highly 
successful, Much remains to,be done to attain satisfactory 
efficiency. 

Geophysical exploration is expensive but the stakes are 
high and the rewards for success considerable. The more 
easily found prospects were discovered by relatively crude 
equipment and techniques. Today the search is still for 
almost any kind of a prospect; however. with the greatly im- 
proved instruments, better technique and greater attention to 
accuracy and details, geophysical methods can do creditable 
jobs on deeply buried domes, anticlines, faults and other sub- 
surface conditions favorable to the accumulation of oil. 
There has been a steadily increasing number of prospects 
found each year; however, the quality has decreased and the 
depth increased. Even with these conditions one can never 
be sure but that a low grade prospect may not become a 
most important one at a later date. 

This search for oil is an extremely important part of any 
oil company’s operations. In the Humble Company it is 
entrusted to the Exploration Department, which is made up 
of several distinct but closely coordinated branches. Geo- 


physics is one of those branches, and its personnel is proud 
of the part they have played in the overal] effort which has 
built Humble’s firm foundation of petroleum reserves. 


BOATS OF THE OFF SHORE GEOPHYSICS FLEET HUDDLE AT NIGHT IN QUIET COVES OR BAYS ALONG THE GULF COAST 





TRAINED, UNIFORMED SALESMEN MADE OUTSTANDING SALES RECORD IN PAST YEAR MARKETING QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Success Story 


Deve doing things in the Sales department these 
days. 

Most employees and other Humble supporters have been 
aware that something has happened; that things are alive in 
the Company’s Sales department. And they are. Retail sales 
have nearly doubled since war’s end; more Texans than ever 
before are looking to Humble to fill their driving needs. 

And this is not just the natura] result of lifting wartime 
rationing. While total gasoline consumption in Texas did rise 
9 per cent in the first three months after war ended, Humble 
registered a booming 39 per cent sales increase for that 
period, This upsurge has continued all through 1946, 

First, let’s consider the major factors contributing to this 
success; then go on to review some of the fast-breaking sales 
events of the past year. 

Keystone of the new program has been product quality. 
Esso Extra and fine companion products coming from the 


Fine products, renewed enthusiasm 
build record sales since V-J day 


versatile plant facilities and modern processes of the great 
Baytown refinery have led Humble’s sales advance. Esso 
Extra has captured the loyalty of both drivers and service 
station managers, has received acclaim from literally thou- 
sands of Texans. 

Next contributing factor is the good will and public ac- 
ceptance enjoyed by the Humble Company. Its loyal thou- 
sands of employees and friends, Humble’s reputation for fair 
dealing and public service, the Company’s superb achieve- 
ments in wartime production—these have laid a smooth 
avenue on which record-breaking sales have rolled. Timely, 
honest advertising and aggressive sales promotion and train- 
ing take their place in the spotlight, too. 

And the earnest, cooperative effort of Humble sales people 
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built the solid structure of sales success from these materials 
made available to them. 

This story begins in late August, 1945, immediately fol- 
lowing the Japanese surrender, Within two weeks after V-J 
Day, Humble’s peacetime offering, new Esso Extra, flowed 
into gasoline tanks throughout Texas. The drivers were 
quantity-starved and said “Fill ’er up”; they were quality- 
starved, too, and quickly learned to add . . . “with Esso 
Extra.” Fast-breaking advertising informed the public of 
Humble’s quick conversion and better-than-prewar gasoline. 

From that time until today, a procession of significant 
events has inspired the entire Sales department. 

Even before war’s end a series of sales meetings was 
projected to renew enthusiasm among war-weary service sta- 
tion men. The District gatherings became Esso Extra intro- 
duction meetings, employing demonstration and showman- 
ship. District sales personnel and retail station managers 
picked up the enthusiasm of their leaders; they hurried back 
to their jobs, alive to their rich opportunity. 

Sales effort through the fall was spearheaded by the foot- 
ball broadcasts. Vigorous sales training and promotion, in 
preparation for months, got under way in December. Sound- 
slide films and pictorial manuals carried a uniform story to 
retail sales people. The first of a series, “The Humble Com- 
pany and You,” gave them perspective of their jobs—what 
was behind them, what lay ahead, and their important place 
as Company representatives serving the driving public. Train- 
ing sessions on “Good Housekeeping” and “8-Step Service” 
brought graphic messages on these retail station funda- 
mentals. Stories on quality motor oils and gasolines followed, 
with lubrication and tire repair services next up in the 
monthly training meetings. The program continues today 
with shifting emphasis on product information, selling tech- 
niques and service procedures. 

In January of this year a well-knit advertising and sales 
promotion plan began to unfold, easing the way for personal 
selling to follow. Emphasis went on motor oils in February 
and March and a “Quarts that Count” sales contest added 
enthusiasm for the driveway salesmen. Customers’ needs 
were filled better as a result. Then the weight of advertising, 
display and salesmanship shifted back to the leader, Esso 
Extra. The “Gallons-Up” contest spearheaded this campaign 
and brought more motorists into Humble stations to experi- 
ence new driving pleasure with superior petroleum products. 

Annual sales meetings in May served to focus the attention 
of salesmen on the summer travel boom ahead. A dramatic 
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stage presentation stressed the importance of wearing stand- 
ard uniforms, of cleaning up stations and premises, and 
giving 8-step service. At stations where these fundamental 
points were effected, the public again was pleased, for 
courtesy and service in retail establishments had unfortu- 
nately taken back seats during the war years. 

Humble’s broadcast of Southwest Conference football 
eames for the season just past served as a vehicle for further 
sales advances and service to the public, Typical of the 
enthusiasm exhibited throughout the year was the keen 
interest manifest in kick-off sales meetings in September. At 
that time a graphic preview of the broadcast program and its 
station tie-in plans was viewed by more than 2,000 retail 
station managers and salesmen as football fever took hold. 

While this renovation of sales ideas was progressing, key 
supervisory personnel participated in District planning meet- 
ings during the first half of 1946. First each community was 
mapped, showing locations of present stations and revealing 
areas in which retail stations were desirable. Then bulk 
agency territories were examined and attention was centered 
on weak spots that needed strengthening. Definite proposals 
were made for obtaining desired retail outlets, and present 
sales were projected to a December, 1946, goal. A composite 
of bulk agency studies gave the District sales picture and 
anticipated sales, 

Due to building restrictions and other economic factors. 
the immediate solution to broader retail representation came 
in the form of a program to secure independent dealers to 
sell Humble products. Field salesmen were so successful 
in this undertaking that more than 400 additional dealers 
began selling Humble petroleum products by October of 
this year. 

These dealers have swelled Humble’s sales volume, of 


AT DISTRICT GATHERINGS HELD SHORTLY AFTER WAR’S END, SALES 
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course. But even more significant is the fact that average 
monthly sales through all stations increased at an amazing 
rate. Average monthly gallonage in commission service 
stations skyrocketed 110 per cent from August, 1945, to 
August, 1946, Dealer averages rose 50 per cent in the same 
period. These figures reflect increased prosperity for retail 
managers under the Humble sign. 

This bright sales record naturally showed up in Humble’s 
sales position in Texas. Measured by the state’s total tax-paid 
gallons, the Company’s sales rose from 6.6 per cent of the 
state’s business in August of 1945 to 10.7 per cent one year 
later. The latter figure becomes more important in light of 
the fact that Humble’s retail operations are not statewide. 

Another event of the year was Humble’s purchase of Texas- 
Pacific Coal and Oil Company bulk and retail stations when 
that firm decided to withdraw from the petroleum marketing 
field. This enabled the Company to meet public demand in 
the Fort Worth to Abilene area where formerly distribution 
was scattered. Because of the quality products Humble could 
make available, more than 95 per cent of the independent 
dealers formerly selling T-P products elected to sel] Esso 
Extra and its companion products. 

Acquisition of select service station sites has been a part of 
the renewed sales effort. Modern, efficient service stations are 
planned for these locations when building restrictions are 
removed, 

Increased demand for Humble gasolines brought about 
Humble Pipe Line Company’s decision to build a finished 
products pipe line to serve Central and North Texas. This 
action is significant since products of Esso Extra and avia- 
tion quality can be produced economically only at large 
coastal refineries, can be transported in large volume most 
efficiently by pipe line. In effect, Baytown refinery has been 


PERSONNEL GAINED PRODUCT FACTS AND RENEWED ENTHUSIASM 
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MORE THAN 400 independent dealers, operating attractive outlets, 
have been added to the organization to swell retail sales volume. 





moved next door to the heavy consuming areas of interior 
Texas. 

Construction of this products pipe line was begun April 1, 
and by September gasoline from Baytown was flowing north- 
ward through the completed eight-inch line. 

Appropriate pipe line opening ceremonies at the North 
Texas Terminal on October 15 served also to launch sales 
expansion plans for that area, Even as this is written, bulk 
plants are under construction in Gainesville, Sherman, Den- 
ton and McKinney. Others will follow in Paris, Clarksville, 
Bonham, Sulphur Springs and other strategic points in the 
Northeast Texas territory. Retail stations are already deliver- 
ing Esso Extra to drivers in certain of these areas. 

Operating improvements have kept pace. Large under- 
ground storage has been installed at high volume retail 
outlets; transport trucks are rolling from pipe line terminals 
to increase efficiency in deliveries; and more economical 
package deliveries are planned. Modernization of existing 
station facilities is scheduled for an early date. 

Another key plank in the substantial new sales platform is 
the help and guidance given service station managers and 
dealers alike. Merchandising plans, new business campaigns, 
and training in service to motorists are included. Emphasis 
is also given to lubrication and automotive accessory sales 
that increase safety and performance of cars. A smal] but 
highly trained sales promotion group in each District carries 
out this mission. 

Sales expansion in Northeast Texas dictated a change in 
the District administrative organization. Effective January 
1, 1947, four districts will administer sales over the state, 
instead of five, as in the past. Each serves a slightly larger 
area and becomes streamlined to do a more efficient market- 
ing job. Southeast Texas district with headquarters in Hous- 
ton will be managed by E. S. Barrow. The expanding North- 
east Texas territory will maintain headquarters in Dallas and 
will be directed by J. W. Austin. West Texas district retains 
its Abilene office and E. W. Berry as manager. H. C. Dennett 
will be manager of Southwest Texas and San Antonio is the 
administrative center. 

With quality products, Company goodwill, sound planning 
and promotion aid, and the prospects for further gains, 
Humble sales people over Texas have caught the spirit and 
things are happening in the sales end of our business. It is 
the aim of the Sales department to perform such worthwhile 
service to the public that it will soon achieve the same high 
place in marketing that the Company now enjoys in searching 
for, producing, transporting. and refining petroleum. 
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LABELED AIR-TIGHT CONTAINERS PREVENT OIL AND WATER EVAPORATION FROM CORES BETWEEN FIELD AND LABORATORY 


The Cores Tell 


Cores cut from producing formations help engi- 
neers, geologists in their oil reservoir studies 


A POPULAR misconception about 
the oil industry, but one that is dis- 
appearing as time goes on, is the belief 
that petroleum is found in underground 
pools. There are no subterranean lakes 
bulging with oil to be had for the tap- 
ping. If there were, many of the indus- 
try’s tasks would be easier and far less 
expensive. 

Actually, the “reservoirs” oil men 
talk about are concentrations of rock, 
porous but very solid-looking, with oil 
trapped in the pores, or open spaces in 
the rock. Appropriately, the word “pe- 
troleum” comes from two Latin words 
meaning “rock oil.” 


Besides their function as a deposi- 
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tory, oil-bearing rocks are source books 
of information for geologists and reser- 
voir engineers, a sort of subsurface en- 
cyclopedia designed especially for these 
professional groups. Samples called 
cores, cut in neatly-rounded cylinders 
from the producing formation with spe- 
cial drilling tools, are brought up from 
the depths for observation and study by 
geologists and other field men. In cases 
where detailed information is necessary, 
cores are submitted for laboratory tests 
and analyses. 

To the uninformed, these cylinders of 
oily rock present a drab and undra- 


matic appearance far out of line with 
their actual importance. They give res- 
ervoir engineers many of the facts they 
must have in estimating (1) the size 
of a reservoir or reservoirs, (2) the 
amount of oil, gas, and water in place, 
and (3) probable recovery from a field. 
Cores from old, established fields may 
be taken before estimates are made on 
probable secondary recovery from those 
fields. (Secondary recovery is obtained 
by injecting water or gas into the pro- 
ducing formation, forcing oil through 
the rock and into the bore of the pro- 
ducing well.) On new wells, cores taken 








while drilling is in progress are more 
reliable than any of the several logging 
methods used to determine the nature of 
geologic structures through which the 
bit is moving. Core analyses are fre- 
quently helpful, too, in deciding the 
nature and extent of workover opera- 
tions necessary to increase or restore 
production during the later life of a 
well. 

It is unnecessary—in fact, it would 
be almost impossible—to conduct a 
complete series of tests on every core. 
Even so, a considerable volume of lab- 
oratory work is done, most of which re- 
quires equipment of such nature that it 
must be permanently and centrally 
located. Testing and analyzing hun- 
dreds of cores sent in each month from 
Humble’s operating territory, and cata- 
loguing facts wrung from them are jobs 
belonging to the Core Analysis Section 
of the Company’s Service Laboratory in 
Houston. 

Cores, properly labeled and sealed in 
individual air-tight containers to pre- 
vent evaporation of oil and water, are 
sent from field to laboratory. An accom- 
panying field geologist’s report lists the 
number of the core, the depth from 
which it was taken, and the name of the 
well. A visual description, prepared at 
the laboratory, includes an identifica- 
tion of the formation; that is, whether 
it is sandstone, limestone, or other rock; 
the nature and extent of mineral solids 
present; and a few words about the 
core’s texture and apparent oil content. 
The stone is now ready to be tested 
for porosity and permeability. 

Before the porosity test can be made, 
a small cube must be sawed out of the 
core and its oil removed by extraction 
with a solvent such as toluene or carbon 
tetrachloride in a reflux-distillation type 
apparatus. Then, going for their method 
all the way back to Archimedes and 
his experiment with King Hieron’s 
crown, engineers place the clean cube in 
a small mercury-filled container called 
a pycnometer. This simple device with 
the tongue-twisting name is used to de- 
termine the volume of a solid. Pressed 
down into the pycnometer, which is 
level full of mercury, the cube dis- 
places a volume of mercury equal to 
its own volume. 

Its volume established, the cube is 
placed in a porosimeter, in which a 
vacuum is pulled on the cube and its 
pore space filled with mercury. By 
observing the volume of air displaced 





OIL IS REMOVED from solid core with light 


solvent; from pulverized sand in furnace, right 

















HAMMER BLOWS smash core samples as laboratory engineer prepares sands for pulverizing 
with mortar and pestle at right. Saturation trains (below) drive the water from core sand. Water 
is caught in the U-tubes at left. Temperature of saturation train is too low to drive off oil. 
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by mercury, the volume of pore space 
is revealed. To get the cube’s percent 
porosity, air-volume is divided by cube- 
volume. 

To calculate permeability, another 
oil-free cube is measured with calipers, 
then sealed in a closed device which 
allows compressed air to pass through 
the cube but not around it. In separate 
operations, air is forced through the 
cube in two directions, corresponding to 
the core’s horizontal and vertical planes 
in relation to the earth’s surface. The 
rate at which air flows through the cube 
and the pressure at which it flows are 
used in a complicated formula which 
gives an answer in millidarcys—the 
millidarcey being a standard unit of per- 
meability measurement. Highly perme- 
able layers of rock are in great demand: 
favorable recovery is to be expected 
when large volumes of oil move readily 
through connected void spaces in the 
formation, 

To find out how much water and oil 
a core contains, tests must be run on 
crushed samples, rather than on solid 
cubes. Laboratory engineers open each 
canned core and, with a deft hammer 
hlow, chip off a piece as near to the 
center as possible, since the outside 
core may be contaminated with water 
from the drilling mud. Some of this 
core heart is crushed in a mortar, then 
placed in a thin, boat-shaped porcelain 
container. Boat and contents are accu- 
rately but rapidly weighed to the 
nearest 10,000th of a gram, then rushed 
into a laboratory distillation unit bear- 
ing the unlikely name of “saturation 
train.” Here water is driven off under a 
temperature of 110 degrees Centigrade 
into a U-shaped tube filled with ab- 
sorbent material. The original weight of 
the U-tube is already known, and its 
increased weight after distillation shows 
how much water the core sample con- 
tained. 

Oil does not come off at 110 de- 
grees; it must be driven from the sam- 
ple in a special furnace at temperatures 
ranging up to 700 degrees. This time. 
before-and-after weighing of the boat 
and sample shows how much oil was 
present. 

Another operation requiring pulver- 
ized core sand is the salt saturation test. 
A bit of crushed rock is weighed and 
placed in a solution of distilled water 
and silver nitrate, After several hours. 
this solution, which has by that time ab- 
sorbed the salt from core water. is 
drained off and its chloride concentra- 
tion is determined by titration. 





To make the important restored state 
connate water test, another cube is used. 
This is placed in a modified Buchner. 
funnel, a device in which bottom-hole 
conditions are simulated. In the funnel, 
the cube rests on a porous plate below 
which is a column of salt water similar 
to that produced in the well. Once the 
cube is in place, the funnel is capped 
and pressure is built up inside it by the 
use of compressed nitrogen, The cube is 
allowed to remain in the funnel for five 
days, during which time salt water from 
the column is absorbed into it by 
capillary action. When the cube is re- 
moved, it contains approximately the 
same amount of salt water it would 
have held miles below the surface of 
the earth. Not only that; the water is 
in approximately the same locations in 
the stone. When total water actually in 
the reservoir has been estimated by this 
method, engineers can. by process of 
elimination, compute the space reserved 
for oil and gas. 

Thus it is that Humble engineers. 
using special equipment and_ tech- 
niques, get the facts they need to make 
reports which help shape the course of 
the Company’s production activities. 
And they get those facts from such 
apparently dull and commonplace ob- 
jects as chunks of oily rock. 


TODAY’S OIL FIELDS owe their existence to millions of years of 
geologic changes; changes which allow oil to move from source rock 
into reservoir beds and ultimately into traps in those beds. 

Source rocks—those in which oil was originally formed—antedate 
Man and were laid down on the bottoms of ancient seas. Reservoir 
beds are those capable of containing oil; for example, layers of porous 
sandstone or limestone. In some of these beds, oil gathered in large 
quantities, 

It still remained for traps to be formed, so that commercial volumes 





CONNATE WATER, restored state, test uses an ingenious method for simulating bottom- 
hole conditions. This test tells engineers how much salt water each core held in the well. 





of oil could collect at certain places, There are three broad types of 
these collecting places: domes, faults, and stratigraphic traps. 

Domes are upfolded rock strata (center), with oil or gas trapped at 
the top of the fold. Fault traps were caused by breaks or slips (left) 
which placed porous strata against impervious ones. Stratigraphic traps 
were formed by changes in the porosity or continuity of a formation, 
where oil moved through porous rock until it finally came to rest against 
an impervious section (right). In such a way was formed the great 
East Texas oil field, one of the world’s largest. 
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REFINERY COSTS 





—_— who use petroleum products—and in today’s 
world there are few who do not—demand two things: high 
quality and a fair price. Both are inseparably linked with the 
costs of refining crude oil into finished products. Whether 
such costs can be controlled to insure every customer his 
money’s worth depends to a great extent upon the pro- 
gressiveness and efficiency of the refiner. 

Meeting this double-edged consumer demand calls for 
proper refining equipment, suitable raw materials, and an 
adequate staff of trained personnel. Once these assets are 
provided, they must be used efficiently if the public is to be 
well served. 

Many millions of dollars have been invested at Humble’s 
Baytown refinery; millions more will be added as time goes 
on. From Humble’s own wells, and purchased from others, 
come sufficient quantities and types of crude oils to meet 
the demands of a refinery such as the Company operates 
at Baytown. 

But without men to give life and meaning to plant facil- 
ities, the refinery would be nothing more than a huge con- 
centration of inert steel and stone. It takes top management, 
supervisors, office managers, and clerks. It takes the skill 
and experience of process operators who have spent most, 
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and the Consumer 





Long-range cost analysis Baytown 
program aimed at operating econ- 
omy through increased efficiency 


or all, of their working lives turning out products which 
bear the Humble name; men who see to it that each unit 
runs as smoothly and efficiently as pride of workmanship and 
experience can insure. It takes the deft hands and alert 
minds of hundreds of mechanical] employees in more than a 
dozen crafts; men who take units apart and put them back 
together again. It takes laboratory technicians, engineers. 
and research scientists. All these are combined, and men and 
machines complement each other in manufacturing petro- 
leum products to suit consumer needs. 

Following a tremendous wartime expansion in refining 
facilities (with marked emphasis on high octane gasoline 
production), Baytown continues to add new equipment and 
new plants in the postwar period. The former Baytown 
Ordnance Works, leased by Humble for several months 
following war’s end, has been bought outright from the 
government, and is playing a big part in the quality gasoline 
program. 

A new lubricating oil plant will be built at Baytown in 
1947 to augment the refinery’s already considerable facilities 
for manufacturing high quality lubricants. The new plant will 
be a solvent dewaxing unit. 

Long range plans cal] for improvements in distillation 
processes by gradual replacement of all shell stills with 
new, modern pipe stills. Three pipe stills are in operation 
now, and a number of shell stills have already been aban- 
doned, with their quota of daily throughput being diverted 
to other units, 

Humble, then, because of its modern refining equipment. 
its adequate supply of proper crude stocks, and its experi- 
enced refining personnel, can fulfill the first of the two 
primary consumer demands: high quality products. Baytown 
refinery can separate or break down and rearrange hydro- 
carbons into almost any desired pattern. 

Now about prices: 

The second consumer demand—a fair price—is even more 
intimately tied in with manufacturing costs than is quality. 
To assure its customers quality products at the right price— 
and stil] make a fair profit on investment—Humble is giving 
first attention to the matter of keeping refining costs down. 
That, in the light of present conditions, is no small] task. 
But it is being done, in spite of the fact that major compo- 
nents of operating costs (wages, salaries, materials) have 
risen significantly. 

To begin with, a review was made late in 1945 of cost 
trends over the past ten years at Baytown. That report showed 
clearly the alarming extent to which manufacturing costs 





FOUR SHELL STILLS, two of them already stackless, stand idle 
above cold furnaces at Battery P. These and others like them 
eventually will be replaced with new and more efficient pipe stills. 








UNLOADING PIPE IN THE SHADOW OF A CAT CRACKER IS A FASTER, MORE EFFICIENT JOB WITH NEW STOREYARD CRANE 





in 1945 had increased over those for 1936, Most of this in- 
crease came, quite naturally, during the war years. 
Logically, it might have been expected that postwar refin- 
ing economies would have resulted from: (1) reduction in 
demand for such high-cost products as 100 octane aviation 
gasoline and (2) shutting down of submarginal and special 
refining units which had been reactivated or patterned espe- 
cially for the war emergency. Such, however, proved not to 
be the case. These savings, though they were considerable 
indeed, were more than offset by (1) increases in wage and 
salary rates, (2) increases in manpower necessary for the 
return to a 40-hour week, and (3) increased cost of material. 
It is interesting to compare some of the 1936-1945 operat- 
ing costs with increased throughput (the volume of raw 
materials, chiefly crude oil, used as feed stock). Using 1936 
figures as 100 per cent, throughput had increased by 1945 to 
176 per cent. But total wages and salaries had increased to 
183 per cent, repair wages and materials to 175 per cent, 
and technical and research expenses to 204 per cent. Thus, 
in spite of increased throughput, which should have reduced 
unit costs of refining, per-barre] costs rose in even greater 
proportion than throughput. Increased wages, salaries, and 
material costs; improvements in product quality; and shifts 
in product distribution (changes in relative volumes of prod- 
ucts from each barrel of crude): all combined to cause this 
apparent paradox. Considerable increases in plant invest- 
ment were necessary to take care of shifts in product distri- 


bution, and increased manpower was necessary to operate, 
maintain, and study this new equipment. 

Immediately after V-J Day, refinery management began 
to put into effect its plans for a postwar organization to 
control costs so that Humble might be in a strong position 
to market its products in competition with other petroleum 
refiners. To assist management in the orderly reduction of 
costs through general improvement in the use of materials 
and manpower, the office of Cost Coordinator was estab- 
lished in December, 1945, Work is currently in progress to 
eliminate unnecessary work and transfer employees released 
from such work to more productive jobs, to improve work- 
ing methods, and to reduce waste and spoilage. 

These phases of refinery cost contro] are taken up indi- 
vidually within five large departmental groups: staff organi- 
zations, manufacturing units, mechanical maintenance, oil 
movements, and technical and research work. 

Staff organizations expenses, considerable enough in them- 
selves, account for only a smal] part of total refinery ex- 
penses. The heaviest controllable costs come in the remain- 
ing groups, and some of these are already reporting good 
progress. For others, the long range prospect is encouraging. 

The manufacturing, or process, department (made up of 
units where various products are made) has specific and 
concrete reductions to report. Battery P, a group of old 
shell stills, has been shut down. A proposed turnaround at 
this battery involved $75,000 in repair work. Studies proved 
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DAILY MEETINGS attended by foremen and craft supervisors are 
held to organize work and assign men to jobs scheduled for next day. 





SMALLER MEETINGS are held in the afternoons for each zone. At 


these meetings the day’s progress is discused, the night’s work planned. 
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that oil processed there could be handled by other units 
without major changes. Accordingly, the $75.000 was saved 
and seven employees were transferred to other productive 
work, Similarly, but on an even larger scale, savings were 
effected by shutting down certain portions of the Thermal 
Cracking Units. Major plans for the process department, of 
course, are those calling for the new solvent dewaxing plant 
for manufacture of lubricating oil, and the gradual replace- 
ment of all shell stills with pipe stills. 

The Mechanical department, responsible for maintenance 
and repairs, has put into operation a comprehensive, multi- 
point program to reduce costs. Emphasis is placed on im- 
proved job planning and coordination of work. Thousands 
of jobs are done by the department every month, each requir- 
ing repair or maintenance crews from one or more of the 
dozen-odd skilled crafts. Efficient use of this manpower calls 
for daily meetings of supervisory forces to plan each job for 
the next day, allocating to eagh the necessary number of men 
from each craft. 

Next in order of importance in the mechanical program 
come improved working methods and new equipment. The 
availability of proper tools and equipment has been under 
study for some time, and it has been recommended that a 
substantial additional investment be made in new shops 
and tools. 

Other points of interest in the Mechanical department’s 
cost reduction work include plant transportation for super- 
visory forces, enabling them to reach distant points on a 
few minutes notice; employee training; improvements in 
storehouse deliveries and stock inventories; use of corrosion- 
resistant materials to keep units in operation longer; and 
careful analyses of monthly overhead and cost statements 
prepared by the Coordinator’s group. 

As a result of its cost consciousness, some of the most 
encouraging economies in the entire refinery program have 
heen made in the Mechanical department. Late in 1946, 
figures showed that, in the third quarter of the year, total 
maintenance and repair costs had been reduced an average 
of $50,000 per month. If savings can be maintained at this 
rate, a ten per cent reduction will be made in annual repair 
and maintenance costs. 

In the main, cost contro] in the Oil Movements depart- 
ment (responsible for moving crude oi] and products in and 
out of the refinery) has developed into a long range plan- 
ning project. Each job is being studied in its turn, and each 
is being analyzed for manpower requirements. It may be 
possible to consolidate some pumping equipment and to 
combine streams now being handled separately. An auto- 
matic machine for canning motor oi! will be added, and 
more storage space will be provided. 

In the Technical and Research division, efforts have been 
increased to develop cost consciousness, and a comparison 
of costs for the first six months of 1946 with the correspond- 
ing period of 1945 points to increased efficiency. There is, 
however, a continued program of expansion in research and 
development at Baytown, so total expenses for the next few 
years in this division are expected to continue upward. 

To sum up, it would seem correct to say that the cost 
reduction program has been well received; that satisfactory— 
even considerable—gains have already been made; and that 
plans for the future should bring about even greater reduc- 
tions in manufacturing costs. 





CREW OF RIGGERS gets interpretation of orders from yesterday’s 
planning group as foreman, or “pusher,” makes the day’s assignment. 





Throughout all departments, employees are learning—and 
they are impressed with—the dollars-and-cents values of tools 
and equipment with which and on which they work, They 
are told, for instance, that Humble spends $50,000 a year 
on the lowly cleaning rag alone, and that $15,000 of this 
can be recovered if all used rags are returned for cleaning. 
They learn that a 12-inch alloy steel valve costs as much 
as a new automobile; that a carbon steel] vapor line at a 
pipe still costs more than enough to build a comfortable 
medium-sized home. One alert foreman has set up in his 
shop a huge signboard on which are displayed smal] parts 
and pieces of equipment peculiar to that craft. Each is 
prominently tagged with its price, and employee interest in 
the display is keen. 

In such manner is the program reduced to a human, under- 
standable basis. 

So—with proper utilization of refining and maintenance 
equipment; with wise use of suitable and sufficient raw 
materials; with coordinated effort and cooperation of trained 
and experienced personnel; and with intelligent planning 
of each job—Humble controls refinery costs at a level which 
will continue to assure its customers high quality products 
at fair prices. 





SPIDER-LEGGED Ross Carrier maneuvers equipment between jobs, 
scooping up burdens and depositing them with ease and dispatch. 
Display of priced parts (below) interests instrument shop employees. 
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By thewa 


New Doetor on Medieal Staff 


Dr. C. E, Gorpon was added to the Company’s Medical 
department staff on December 1, it was announced recently. 
Dr. Gordon will work out of the Houston Office as a field 
medical examiner, visiting employee communities in the 
Company’s operating area. He is a native of Eddy, Texas, 
attended North Texas State Teachers College, Trinity Uni- 
versity, Baylor University College of Medicine, and was 
graduated from Southwestern Medical College, Dallas, on 
March 21, 1944, After interning at Robert B. Green Hospital. 
San Antonio, Dr. Gordon entered the Army early in 1945. 
He came directly to the Humble Medical department staff 
on completion of his terminal leave from the Army. 


Personnel Changes 


Recent personnel changes in the Comptroller’s Office were 
announced by President H. C. Wiess on November 4. Dr. 
FLapGer F. Tannery has been appointed Assistant Comp- 
troller. In addition to his duties as Genera] Auditor, he will 
be in charge of all accounting, budgeting, and tax work. 

J. R. Mutvey, as Assistant Comptroller, will be in charge 
of the functions of the Comptroller’s Department pertaining 
to industrial relations, personnel administration, training. 
insurance matters, and general office management, 

QO. L. Luper has been named Assistant General Auditor of 
the Company. 

Production department supervisory personnel changes an- 
nounced recently include: C. G. Swank, assistant district 
superintendent, Conroe, was transferred to the Thompsons 
district as acting district superintendent. W. W. THAMEs, 
Anahuac district farm boss, has been transferred to the Con- 
roe district as assistant district superintendent. A. R. BRUCE, 
Tomball district farm boss. was promoted to assistant district 
superintendent at Tomball. A. J. Mancum, senior gas engi- 
neer at Katy Cycling plant. was promoted to assistant plant 
superintendent. 


Retirements 


James O. MILuican, 62, tool room employee at Baytown 
refinery, retired on September 29 . . . Jesse W. Gwin, 60, 
pipe liner in the Mexia district, HPL, on September 29 .. . 
Ouiver F. Fucus, 60, chief clerk in Sales Engineering, Hous- 
ton, on October 1 . . . Ropert A. GrirFin, 65, invoice clerk 
in Purchasing Department, Houston, on October 8. . . Jacos 
M. CorrMan, 65, pumper and gauger at Conroe Production. 
on October 20... GeorceE K. Saunpers, 65, head of Claim 
and Right-of-way department. Houston, on November 8. . . 
and To.tBert A. NuGENT, 56, pipe machine helper at Ingle- 
side refinery, on November 27. 


Deaths 


Oscar K. Hoiianp, 57, oil dispatcher in the Crude Oil 
department, Houston, died on October 17 . . . HerBert C. 
MASONBRINK, 52, engineer at Bateman Station, HPL. on 
October 20 .. . Tipton P. Grover, 52, assistant superintend- 
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ent and dockmaster for HPL at Harbor Island, on October 
20... Georce W. GitBert, 51, telegraph operator, HPL, 
Houston Office, on November 5... CHarves C. Carn, 45, 
Claim and Right-of-way man, Houston, on November 16.. . 
Juan Savazar, 37, laborer at Baytown refinery, on November 
18... JosepH A. Mistretta, 34, district retail sales pro- 


motion manager, Abilene, on November 19 . . . and THEopUs 
GriFFIN, 32, laborer at Baytown refinery, on November 26. 

Annuitants who have died since last publication date are: 
James E. CuLBrert, 62, assistant construction foreman at 
Pampa. HPL. until his retirement on September 28, 1943, 


died on October 21 and James A. Devine, 65, shift 
supervisor in the treating department at Baytown refinery 
until his retirement on January 11 of this year, died on 
November 24. 


CHECKING CABLE at the base of a radar “dish” on one of the boats in Humble’s 
offshore geophysics fleet operating in the Gulf of Mexico (The Search for Oil, Page 10). 
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